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FRANK W. BENSON, 

WOMAN WITH A BLACK HAT. 

AMONG THE DEALERS. 

The Knoedler Galleries harbored in the lower floor the 
annual- exhibit of the miniature painters, which ; scarcely 
could be called as good as some preceding ones. The mem- 
bers of the Society, furthermore, seem to stray farther and 
farther away from the original raison d'etre of the art, which 
was the production of portraits in small, portable size. There 
are many numbers in this show which present paintings in 
miniature, forsooth, but they are large in conception, there 
is a bigness about their composition which is hardly compatible 
with the delicate art. In truth, some give the impression of 
life sized canvases seen through the wrong end of a powerful 
telescope. If that is what miniature painting is coming to, the 
show was a big success, but the charming, yet strong face 
portrayed in No. 27, by May Fairchild, had but few rivals. 

% ^k # 

Arthur de Ferraris held last month his exhibition of por- 
traits in the upper Gallery of Knoedler's. His work shows 
advance. Remembering his first exhibition in this city some 
six years ago, I gladly concede credit to the painter for a 
stronger grasp of his subject, a firmer handling and deeper 
objective sense. His weakness lies at present in drapery, al- 
though even there an advance over former exploits may be 
noted. Too few artists, engrossed by portrait commissions, 
give time to study from the draped lay figure, and yet— no man 
should ever regard himself too old to learn. As far as 
the "human document" is concerned, the artist has, however, 
arrived at a satisfactory place among the better-known for- 
eign portrait painters. Still I like the boy "Stephen" best 
of all. 

# # * 

All portrait painters- begin with getting likenesses. Every 
touch is anxious, particular, and • painfully exact; and it is a 
general truth, I believe, that as they improve in the art, they 
become less anxious about the likeness and more about the 
composition, coloring and effect. 



• J. J. Shannon, A.R.A., who exhibits at present a half-dozen 
portraits at the Knoedler Gallery, has sufficiently advanced to 
create a good picture while retaining the facial lines stamped 
with vitality. In the portrait of Phil May he allowed his 
striving to present the psychical man to go to the borderland 
of caricature — no offence, for caricature is the best por- 
traiture. 

As a whole, however, his work is brilliant and graceful. 
The "Marjorie," No. 4, in the list, is the most satisfactory. 

* * * 
I cannot pass by the magnificent Israels which hangs in the 
same room with the Shannon portraits. Here is a chef 
d'ceuvre, a gem of purest gold, the master at his best. It is 
on a par with "Alone in the World," "The Fisherman's 
Funeral," and only a few others, but more tender, touching 
the human chord more felicitously, as it shows the mother 
and child in the cottage interior in all the sweet contact of 
happy home life. The lowly hut becomes a palace of beauty: 
by the artist's magic wand. The tonal coloring of this paint- 
ing is intense in its luminosity. It is a masterpiece. 

. The paintings left by Edwin Lord Weeks, who died in Paris 
last year, will be sold on the 16th, 17th and 18th of this month 
at the American Art Galleries, under direction of Mr. T. J. 
. Blakeslee for the benefit of the widow. 
- The work of this artist has always impressed me by the 
genuineness of his • expression. When in Paris some years 
ago I saw some of his Oriental subjects which were far above 
the samples of his work generally seen here, and "an oppor- 
tunity" will now be had to judge the man to his proper merit. 
His conception is often large, his handling broad and does in 
no way intimate his early- schooling under Gerome. In many 
of his interiors we find minute carvings and arabesques, 
green and gray tesselations in the pavement, lavish color on 
the walls;' bright rugs, costumes and metal work — all true to 
texture and skilfully executed. Again, we see large composi- 
tions of Oriental processions/ types' of Eastern peoples, group- 
ings which are ripe and rich reflections of the artist's colorful 
mind, portrayed with fierce force and yet subtle poetry. His 
tones, so rich, are often subdued, and in the morbidezza may 
be found something of ripe, luminous, ideal quality of colon 
The variety and contrast of these canvases will offer an excel- 
lent opportunity to acquire an example of a man who should 
be - represented in every collection of the better American 
artists: 

The work of Elizabeth Wentworth Roberts exhibited at the 
Oehme Gallery was startling in its broad intensity. Here is 
a woman who saw during her visits to Egypt and Spain not 
the garish color schemes of Oriental garments, but the sweep 
of landscape, the ruggedness of mountain gorges and the 
breadth of sandy plains. She depicts these with broad strokes 
and a virile touch which is most effective. They are by far 
the most interesting paintings seen here of these countries, 
and remind one of the work of Courbet in his glorious 
strength. Some Arab types are portrayed with freedom and 
a convincing sense of the very presence of the subjects. 

An exhibition of water colors by William Ritschel was held 
at the* Louis Katz Gallery, which presented the artist in the 
fulness of his power over this elusive medium. The subjects 
are taken from the lowlands and seacoast of Holland and 
are replete with the moist atmosphere of the country. I saw 
also an important Inness, dating from his Italian period. It 
is entitled "Peruggia," and was painted in Rome in 1872. It has 
all the strong quality of the master's traits, with the breadth of 
treatment and subtleness of color which mark his later work. 
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As a foil one can admire there the latest canvas of one of 
our foremost living landscape painters, J. Francis Murphy. It 
is a small canvas that had just left the easel. It is juicy and 
luminous — to use the jargon of a friend who was with me: 
"It is bully." Murphy never did any better work than he put 
in this gem. 

. . * * * 

The landscapes recently shown by Willard L. Metcalf at 
the Fishel, Adler & Schwartz Gallery are full of the plein 
air of the luminarists. Naturally his color is bright and 
vivid, sometimes gorgeous, yet there is more of restraint than 
in some of his French precursors. His "East Boothbay Har- 
bor" and "The Cove," especially appeal to one who cannot 
go the whole length of the so-called Impressionist's gospel. 

At the same time there were seen some portraits by the 
Frenchman Jean Patricot, which may be regarded as the elev^- 
erest samples of portraiture seen in a long while. The painter 
affects light color schemes of which a fine looking old gentle- 
man in a white suit is a fair type. Yet, with all his lightness 
and airiness of touch, the artist seems to be more in sympathy 
with the men than with the women, as shown in an unconven- 
tional kneepiece of another man hanging opposite. 

Just now there is at these galleries an exhibition of the work 
of Robert Reid which is worthy of appreciative study. 

* * * 

No man will ever be appreciated thoroughly until the ful- 
ness of his work has been seen and studied. The Durand- 
Ruel Galleries give now an opportunity to place the late Louis 
Eugene Boudin in his proper niche. Never has the oppor- 
tunity been had in this city to admire this versatile genius to 
his proper measure, as he was only known here as a painter 
of shorescapes. Those who have seen his work in Paris may 
be pleased to learn that the manysidedness of the man may 
be admired in some score of pictures shown here. Note- 
worthy in this respect is a market scene at Trouville which 
is spirited and impressive. Few painters ever have rivalled 
him in the skill with which he depicts the animation of 
wharves and shipping, the lattice work of masts, spars and 
rigging or the correct balance between the et off age, the ani- 
mated furnishings of a picture and the background. His at- 
mospheric effects are particularly good, and he can saturate 
his scene with fresh moisture or crispen it with breeze. 

* * * 

At the Ehrich Galleries there is an exhibition, which I be- 
lieve to be the first of its kind held in this country. The ex- 
amples shown represent sacred and legendary art of the 16th, 
17th and 1 8th centuries. The attributions given to these old 
paintings may be considered fairly reliable, as Mr. Ehrich is 
one of the best qualified judges, at least in the opinion of 
Behrenson, the great art writer — and he ought to know. 
There is among others, a rare Juan Juanes, the "Spanish 
Raphael," which glows with color, showing the Holy Family. 
A Correggio, with the same title, is of interest. 

* * * 

A lecture was recently delivered by Director Griffith at the De- 
troit Art Museum on the men, essentially American, who had been 
instrumental in developing the art work of this country. Among 
other things, he said: 

"Our first painters were of necessity portrait painters and in- 
fluenced by English art. Later, our artists began to go to Rome 
and Germany and later to Paris; at each stage our art partook of 
the school in vogue, and all the early paintings, largely allegorical 
and historical, were painted after the manner of the countries from 
which the artist gained his art. Not so, however, in the line of 
landscape. In this the American artist very early developed a cer- 
tain spirit which may be styled purely American. 

"Among these early men now almost forgotten, except by the 
student of art, were such names as Sontag, Church, the painter of 
Niagara and the Heart of the Andes; Bierstadt, who, though born 
in Germany, was essentially American, and who was sent by the 
United States government to Europe to secure data for his picture 



of Hendrick Hudson discovering the North river, but was best 
known by his great canvases of wild and rugged western scenery; 
George Catlin, the painter of the American Indian, while not a 
great artist, had done a great work for the preservation of the cus- 
toms, habits and traits of character of a race rapidly passing away." 
Speaking of sculptors, the speaker doubted if there were many 
people among the thousands who passed up Woodward avenue 
each day who could tell you the name of the sculptor who pro- 
duced our soldiers' monument, and yet Randolph Rogers was, with 
Hiram Powers, Joel Hart and Thomas Crawford, one who paved 
the way to our present position in the art of sculpture. During the 
half hour's talk the speaker related many interesting incidents of 
the various men and their work, which seemed to be appreciated 
by the audience. 




WM. H. HOWE. 



ROCK PASTURES AT LYME. ONE OF THE BEST CATTLE PIECES AT THE; 
"RECENT ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

About two years ago one of our American artists returned 
from his long continued studies abroad to his native heath 
and settled in Philadelphia. Collin Campbell Cooper had de- 
voted himself principally to landscape and portrait work. 
When he settled dbwn he felt drawn towards the carrying 
out of an early inspiration. Many years ago he had seen a 
city view by one of the old school men, Thomas Leeming, 
called "The Horizon of the Poor," and showing a loaded 
clothes line in a backyard with surrounding tenement houses. 
It suggested to him to devote his energies in the direction 
where he finds to-day his greatest strength. The city views 
which I saw recently at his studio are wonderfully artistic 
notes of the every day corners of this busy city. A view of 
Broad street, with the Sub-Treasury in the distance, one of 
Bowling Green and one of St. Paul's Church show how pic- 
turesque our city can be presented. Old London is seen 
over and over again at the National Academy shows, yet few 
of our men give us the like. Why does some one not paint 
the southern corner of the Old First Church on 5th avenue and 
11th street. It could be made as characteristic as the oit 
repeated St. Martin of the Fields, near the National Gallery 
in London. 

Cooper has also depicted the Pennsylvania Railroad station, 
on Broad street, Philadelphia, for which canvas he received 
the gold medal at an Academy Exhibition there, the votes being 
cast by the artists for the best painting in the show, a valuable 
testimony from his fellow-craftsmen. 
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Mrs. Emma Lampert Cooper is noted for her fine interiors, 
of which some also can be seen at the studio. 



i Adolph von Menzel, the dean of, German art, died recently 
] after ninety years of prominent labors in his profession. He 
was one of the most individual of painters. While his paint- 
ing suggests illustrative work, he may be regarded as a past 
master of the brush, and his fame, . accorded after many, 
struggles, may be regarded as fully established. * 



Painter John Sargent must have a press agent. The fol- 
lowing lurid tale is clipped from an exchange and is worth 
reading for the psychological information it contains : 

"Society women in London have become rather shy of the 
keen analysis and telltale brush of John Sargent, because 
they say that his pictured faces reveal more than the originals 
do to the observant: The art critics have been saying for a 
long time that his method was that of the merciless soul dis- 
sector, and now they" f eel vindicated. An extreme c^s'e has 
given. point to this trait of his. ."""*! \, .• ' " 

"Sargent painted a portrait of a Society leader,, which was: 
seen by a celebrated alienist> who at once perceived something 
in the picture that had entirely escaped his notice in the wpman. 
. "It caused him to inquire into her' mental state.' Friends/ 
who inquired found no history of insanity in the family, but 
the : expert declared that her face showed it. ' Withhv* six 
monthsafter the completion of the portrait it was found neces- 
sary to put the woman in a private insane asylum." 
.. Pity the poor woman ! Maybe she . became, demented by 
looking too much at her own aforesaid portrait. I have seen 
some of; "Sargent's later hurried work which- might have that 
effect on the people that posed fortfceir portraits. 



•The day after the Paris Salon opens a sheet is published in 
. which the principal pictures of the show are travestied and 
made fun of. The like occurred for the first time in this old 
town at the last Academy Exhibition, when Swinnerton, a 
newspaper artist on one of the dailies, took off eight of the 
Academy canvases. The cleverest take-off I will quote: 

"No. 226 is a wonderfully graphic picture, entitled 'Build- 
ing of the Battleship Connecticut.' In the foreground, glori- 
ously illumined by the ruddy tint of the sinking sun and 
thrown out in bold relief agairist a roseate-hued sky, stands a 
derrick. It is a corking good derrick, too, full of verve, 
chiaroscuro, atmosphere and all that sort of thing, and sooth- 
ing in its ponderous mass of iron bedms and bolts, to all who 
bought Steel Common at 15." 

This pasquil was directed at a painting by Homer Lee. It 
is a work of great strength and rather daring color-scheme. 
The artist was not willing to fake his color by mixing on the 
palette; so when painting this subject in the shipyard he took 
the paint of the pot wherewith the iron plates are covered 
and used the same metallic pigment to make his picture red 
enough. Realism with a vengeance. 

The subject is entirely in line with former efforts of this 
capable artist, who was one of the first in this country to see 
the picturesque in commonplace things. It may be remem- 
bered that his "Building of the Skyscraper" which was ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1900 was bought by the French Govern- 
ment as a typical example of American art. 




D'Auber— I was certainly tickled at what Crittick said about me. 
Knox — Why, what was that? 

D'Auber— You heard him. He said I was a deft colorist. 
Knox— I understood him to say "daft." 



"The Story of Art throughout the Ages," by S. Reinach. 
Charles Scribner/s Sons, New York, $2.00 net. 

The most comprehensive history of the entire art field- is 
contained in this volume of 300 pages. The author is a mem- 
ber of the Institute of France and brought to his task wide 
knowledge and vast research, which he condensed into a read- 
able form. Some 600 text illustrations give an idea, at least, 
of the composition of the. works mentioned, while a copious 
index facilitates reference. The Bibliography attached to each 
chapter is most complete and of supreme value to the students 

* * * _ 

"The Art of the Louvre," by Mary Knight Potter. L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. 

The title is misleading, as the subject treated of covers only 
a small portion of the vast field of art gathered in that great- 
est of all museums. The sub-title sets us partly right, for the 
author refers only to the principal paintings done in oil, only 
casually referring to others. The book may be considered a 
helpful guide to visitors, while the general reader will receive 
a good deal of information which the author has collected 

from many sources. 

r * * * 

"Whistler's Art Dicta and Other Essays," by A. E. Gallatin. - 
Charles E. Goodspeed, Boston. 

Whistler is the subject of three of these essays, Aubrey 
Beardsley — harmonious combination — being discussed in the 
others. The Whistler essays, especially, may be considered to 
give a critical view of that remarkable genius. The gathering; 
of these essays, which originally appeared in various maga- 
zines, into a single volume, serves the student and art lover 
admirably, while the printed volume is an excellent product of 
bookcraft. 

* * * 

"Paolo Veronese," by Mrs. Arthur Bell. George Newnes, 
London ; Frederick Warne & Co., New York. 

Another late volume of the Newnes' Art Library is writteri 
by its author in a clear, incisive way, the subject being handled 
with particular reference to the two-sidedness of Paolo's na- 
ture, as exemplified in his pictures. 

* * * . . 

"Raphael," by Edgecumbe Staley. George Newnes, Lon- 
don; Frederick Warne & Co., New York. 

This volume comes in the excellent series of monographs 
which constitutes the Newnes' Art Library. The illustrations 
especially give a comprehensive view of the great master's ver- 
satile art expression, while the author's account of the painter's 
progress is cast in a popular vein. 

* * * V 

"Verrocchio," by Maud Cruttwell. Charles Scribner's Soils, 
New York.. 

The searching and critical analysis of one of the lesser 
known Italian masters, which is offered in this interesting vol- 
ume, may be regarded as of distinct value to the student. The 
author does not go extensively into the gossipy details of the. 
artist's biographical data, but devotes herself in an admirable 
manner to a review of various questions of attribution. The 
book is written in a style which carries conviction. 

'* * * 

For a critical study of any one painter there is no publica- 
tion which gives as thorough a survey of all that has been 
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